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WHEN, just over thirty years ago, the 

Antiquaries Journal came into being, 
its first number was graced by a brilliant 
study of the Holy Sepulchre from the pen 
of Sir A. W. Clapham. Your true antiquary 
will, as the French say, make arrows out of 
any wood that comes his way, and this truest 
of antiquaries had not lost the opportunity 
that was given him when his battalion of 
The Royal Sussex Regiment was sent out to 
take part in the Palestine campaign. In the 
current number (Vol. XXX, Nos. 3-4) a not 
unworthy tribute is paid to the memory of 
this great archeologist, who was so long and 
so honourably connected with the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments. 

In the same pages Mr. J. F. S. Stone draws 
interesting conclusions from the study of a 
preselite axe-hammer found at Fifield 
Bavant, as does Mrs. Aileen Fox from a 
pair of silver tetradrachms dug up at Holme 
in §. Devon. Joan Harding summarises 
several years of patient and fruitful field 
work in the sandy lands about Perranporth; 
Mr. H. Maryon is learned upon a Viking 
sword found in the River Witham, and 
Mr. E. T. Leeds upon an Anglian cemetery 
at Glaston. Not least interesting is the 
Dean of York’s account of the work of 
restoration now being carried out on the 
great East Window of the Minster. Pre- 
vious patchings and cobblings have pro- 
duced strange results in its 1,680 square 
feet of glazing. In one light four blue 
primulas of fourteenth-century glass have 
wandered from the Creation of Herbs into 
a fifteenth-century Red Sea where they float 
serenely amongst the drowning chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh’s host. In another, 
the boy David stoops to pick up a pebble 
from beneath a tree, much of whose foliage 
is formed by the pink frock of a Philistine 
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princess, who elsewhere watches Samson 
brought forth to make sport. 


THE Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research (November 1950) 
in its familiar green cover seems to improve 
with every issue. No less than seven 
important articles dealing with such diverse 
subjects as Charitable Subsidies granted to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1300-1489, 
and the Defence of Minorca, 1756, are, with 
the regular features, in the current number. 
Mr. R. B. Pugh contributes a well-balanced 
argument on what happened to the Patent 
Rolls of the Interregnum, and Mr. J. L. 
Kirby writes on the Financing of Calais 
under Henry V. Many old and present-day 
students of the Institute will bless the name 
of Sir John Cecil Power whose death last 
year brings an appreciation from the pen of 
Professor J. G. Edwards. Sir John, in spite 
of lacking any academical qualifications, 
was greatly influential in establishing the 
Institute with the late Professor A. F. 
Pollard. There is an analysis of the 
division on the Exclusion Bill of 1679 
which is of interest to local historians in 
particular. The same class of reader will, 
with many others, be grateful for the lists 
(still growing!) of archives deposited in 
national and other record repositories. 
At cxcv. 221 we noticed Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s pamphlet: ‘A Rhyming Relic 
of the Legal Past.’ This ‘ rhyming relic’ was 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ The Hope 
of the Briefless, or, The Cradle of Crime.’ 
As we said then, Mr. Horton-Smith’s 
interest was to identify the author and other 
lawyers whose names were suppressed or 
disguised, and to fix the date of the verses. 
Mr. Horton-Sm‘th is now baffled by only one 
name. He sets out his successful sleuthing 
in 14 pages, and copies of this latest pam- 
phlet may be obtained from him at 26 River- 
court Road, London, W. 6, for 2s. post free. 
WE apologize to readers for the fact that 
the index to vol. cxcv. (1950) has the 
titlepage backing on to the first page of 
index matter, and is inseparable for the pur- 
poses of binding. 
A new titlepage (unbacked) is now avail- 
able, and will be sent on application to the 


Business Manager, Notes and Oueries, 
O.U.P., Press Road, Neasden Lane, London, 
N.W. 10, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SATIRE OF WOLSEY IN HEYWOOD’S 
‘PLAY OF LOVE’ 


FiLSEWHERE I have dealt with John 

Heywood’s seldom-read interlude The 
Play of Love as a satire, or parody, of the 
law, with a conjectured Inn of Court 
presentation. I propose here to deal with 
another aspect of this interlude not pre- 
viously noted: its satire of Cardinal Wolsey 
from a legal point of view.’ 

The Vice, No Lover Nor Loved, 
apparently acting boisterously, expresses the 
hope that Lover Not Loved and Loved not 
Loving will both be good to him in judging 
his case: 

I haue hope that ye both wyll be 

Good unto me, and especyally ye 

For I haue a mynde that euery good face 

Hath ever some pyte of a pore mans case 

Beyng as myne is a mater so ryght 

That a fole may iudge it ryght at fyrst syght? 

(Tudor Facsimile, C.iit 36-41) 


There can be no doubt that to a legal 
audience the phrase ‘a pore mans case’ 
alludes to the Court of Requests’ or as it 
was first called, the ‘Poor Men’s Court’ or 
‘Court of Poor Men’s Causes.”* Especially in 
view of a later reference (discussed below), it 
seems likely that Wolsey is here being 
satirized, for there was a feud of long stand- 
ing between him and the common lawyers. 
Even in 1529, that the judges in this court 
were councillors (not really judges) was 
insisted upon; and, as Leadam points out,‘ 
this point did not escape the common 
lawyers later in the sixteenth century in their 
feud with this very Court. 

The legal system at that time was in a 


‘This kind of satire is not unique, of course, as 
I point out below. For connections between John 
Heywood and the law, see A. W. Reed, Early 
Tudor Drama (1926). p. 46 & passim; also, 
N. & Q., 195 (8 July 1950), 295-6. 

* There is obviously a double meaning in fool, 
and I have elsewhere commented on the existence 
of a fool named Lobbe at Lincoln’s Inn at about 
this time. 

*Leadam first finds the name ‘Court of 
Reauests ’ used in 1529 (Select Cases of the Court 
of Requests [1898], p. xiv), the other names being 
used earlier. 

‘ Ibid., pp. xiv-xv. 
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state of change, “a state of liquidation, and 
Wolsey’s spirit brooded over the waters, 
seeking foundations for patriarchal and 
paternal justice,” writes Pollard.’ But the 
feeling that the common lawyers bore for 
Wolsey was less than paternal: for some of 
the lawyers hatred would not be too strong 
a description of their feelings. And with 
good reason, for Wolsey’s practices (they 
felt) threatened their profession of the com- 
mon law. Pleas might be taken out of the 
Court of Common Pleas and removed into 
the cognisance of the Star Chamber, or 
Chancery, or the Court of Requests, on 
what were frequently legitimate enough 
grounds, but which doubtless seemed to the 
common lawyers a pre-empting of their 
ancient customs and rights. Originally the 
Court of Requests, under Henry VII, was 
a group of members of the King’s Council 
under the Lord Privy Seal; these members 
were frequently also in the Star Chamber, 
but the connection between the two is not 
certain.®© Wolsey invaded or rather 
re-absorbed the Court of Requests (though 
jt was not yet called that) 


into the star chamber, and himself... 
took infinite pains to administer speedy, 
free, and effective justice in poor men’s 
causes. But his popular sympathies lost 
their illusion . . . and, growing weary of 
his self-appointed task after a year or two, 
he transferred the poor men’s suits 
‘dependyng in the sterred chambre,’ to 
four committees of counsel... .’ 


This jurisdictional and procedural dispute 
of Wolsey and the common lawyers would 
itself explain the antipathy between them. 
There is more. Wolsey was not a lawyer: 
“not only had he never practised in any 
court, ecclesiastical or lay, but he had not 
even graduated in canon or civil law at 
Oxford; and in the ordinary parlance of 
to-day unless one is a lawyer, one cannot 
be a judge.”* If all this were not enough 
there is yet Wolsey’s personal attitude 
towards the common lawyers, which was 


5 Pollard, Wolsey, p. 82. 

* Ibid., p. 83 & n. For further discussion, see 
Leadam, Court of Requests. pp. xi ff., cii-cx, & 
passim; and Baumer, Early Tudor Theory of King- 
ship, p. 180. 

"Pollard, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 4 

Cf. Skelton. ‘Why come ye nat to courte? 
(Dyce ed., II, 42): ‘For he was parde . . . [no 
doctor of the law...’ 
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one of extreme contempt. In 1517 Wolsey 
wrote Henry VIII:° 


[speaking of a fray between one of the 
King’s Serjeants and Sir Andrew Windsor’s 
servants] 


I trust at the next term to learn them 
{the] law of the Star Chamber, that they 
shall ware how from thenceforth they 
shall redress their matter with their hands. 
They be both learned in the temporal 
jaw, and I doubt not good example shall 
ensue to see them learn the new law of 
the Star Chamber, which, God willing, 
they shall have indifferently ministered to 
them according to their deserts. 


Perhaps this letter was not known to the 
common lawyers, but Wolsey’s attitude 
towards them must have been known 
throughout the law circles of London for he 
took no pains to conceal it. At about this 
time Skelton comments upon it.’° Perhaps 
this explains the sudden order against 
Christmas plays in the Inns of Court in 
1520, if such lays as Heywood’s Love were 
performed and came to Wolsey’s attention; 
more certainly, this explains Wolsey’s 
reaction to the masque of Serjeant John 
Roo performed at Gray’s Inn at Christmas, 
1526, in which the Chancellor thought there 
was an attack upon himself—which does 


*Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (ed. J. S. 

Brewer, et al., 1867-1910), II, ii, Appendix 38, 
p. 1539. Cf. Pollard, Wolsey, p. 73 & n. for 
correction of the usually assigned date of this 
letter to 1517. 


» “NY come ye nat to Courte? ’ (Dyce ed., II, 
He is set so hye 
In his ierarchy ... 
That in the Chambre of Starres 
All maters there he marres; 
Clappyng his rod on the borde, 
No man dare speke a worde.. . 
(Ibid., II, 36) 
For and this curre do gnar, 
They must stande all a far, 
To holde vp their hande at the bar. 


And maketh them to bow theyr kne 

Before his maieste. 

Juges of the kynges lawes, 

He countys them foles and dawes; 

Sergyantes of the coyfe eke, 

He sayth they are to seke 

In pletynge of theyr case 

> ~ oo ane 

r at the Kynges Benche.. . 

(Ibid., 11, 39) — . 

Strawe for the lawe canon, 

for the lawe common, 
Or for lawe cyuyll! 


not seem unlikely.‘ Further evidence that 
the feud between Wolsey and the common 
lawyers did extend to the Inns may be seen 
in this account of treatment by Wolsey, as 
Chancellor, of the Benchers of the Inns of 
Court and the Principals of the Inns of 
Chancery : 


[they] were placed in the ignominious 
position of standing as defendants at the 
bar of the Star Chamber, when they were 
lectured by the Cardinal, and cautioned 
not to suffer their gentlemen students in 
the future to be out of their houses after 
six o’clock in the evening without very 
great and necessary causes, nor to allow 
them to carry any manner of weapons.’* 


After the Vice’s lines about a ‘ pore mans 
case’—and after some further legalistic 
discussion—there occurs a curious stage 
direction: “‘why where the deuyll is this 
horeson nody.” Apparently the Vice has 
left the others and moved to another posi- 
tion from which he then speaks; perhaps, 
from the context, he has taken a seat above 
the others: 

I neuer “ in iustyce but euer more 

I use to be shryuen a lyttell before 

And nowe syns that my confessyon is done 

I wyll depart and come take penaunce sone 

when conscyens prycketh conscyens must be 

sercht by god 

In Gomes of conscyens or els gods forbod 

which maketh me mete when conscyens must 

come in place 

To be a iudge in euery comen case 

But who may lyke me his auansement auant 

Nowe am I a iudge and neuer was seriaunt 

which ye regarde not much by ought that I see 

By any reuerence that ye do to me 


(C. iiit 33 ff.) 
(The repeated play on conscience is note- 
worthy as an intentionally cynical reference 
to Chancery and the Court of Requests.) 
The dramatic effect of this speech is felt 
only when one realizes that it is the Vice 
speaking—who within the present stage 
action is only playing judge, who has not 
previously been (as he would have been 
in actuality) a serjeant: judges were 
appointed from among the serjeants, and 
exceptions (before Elizabeth’s reign) are 
extremely rare. In light of the feud between 
Wolsey and the common lawyers, and in 
view of the fact that Wolsey had not been 


"In view of the matter of Christmas Revels at 
the Inns of Court. 

%T have taken the account from Bellot, The 
Inner and Middle Temple (1902). p. 125. 
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a serjeant or even a lawyer, it seems highly 
probable that Wolsey is here, as above, 
being alluded to. It may be objected that 
to take Wolsey as the target of these lines 
pushes the dating of The Play of Love 
too late. Wesley Phy does not assign a 
particular date but places the Play of Love 
between Wytty (1521/2) and Wether 
(1529),** and this is in agreement with most 
scholarship that has attempted to date 
Love. If one conjectures a date of 1528 or 
1529 for this play—Christmas,’* and 
possibly the Christmas Revels of Lincoln’s 
Inn—many puzzling details in this passage 
are explicated. Wolsey’s unpopularity 
began about 1521, which is approximately 
the date of Skelton’s satires.*° Opposition 
developed rapidly when Wolsey’s peace 
with France appeared a mere prelude to 
war with Charles V; and Wolsey’s ner- 
vousness on the subject was illustrated by 
his committing to the Fleet John Rowe or 
Roo, a serjeant-at-law of twenty years’ 
standing, for a masque produced at Gray’s 
Inn at Christmas 1526 in which the car- 
dinal discerned an attack on himself.’* 
De Mendoza, Charles V’s ambassador, in 
1527 collected details of the growing opposi- 
tion: “his [Wolsey’s] enemies ranged from 
the staunchest of catholics to the keenest 
of protestants, from the greatest of feudal 
magnates to the poorest of unemployed 
craftsmen.”’” The condemnation of Wolsey 
was spoken and written by lawyers as well 
as men of letters and courtiers and common 
people: 


The forty-four articles of Wolsey’s 
empeachment in parliament [dated 1 July 
1529] re-inforce the forty-seven stanzas 
of an anonymous ballad composed in 
1528; the satirical jottings of John Pals- 
grave supplement the heartfelt philippics 
of Tyndale; while the censures of the 
historians Hall and Polydore Vergil are 
pale reflexions of Skelton’s and Roy’s 
poetic invectives.** 


- Wesley Phy, Englische Studien, 74 (1940), 27- 


_ ‘The final lines of the play explicitly speak of 
its Christmas presentation. 
_'* Dating of Skelton’s satires is not yet beyond 

dispute. but 1521-2 seems now to be acceptable. 

** Pollard, Wolsey, p. 220. (One may suppose 
that feeling in the Inns would have run high at 
Wolsey’s action—still another reason for the 
timeliness of Heywood’s legal satire.) 

" Tbid., p. 224. 

" Ibid., pp. 225-6. 
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John Heywood’s Play of Love, 1 suggest, 
belongs in this distinguished list. 


R. J. ScHoeck, 
Cornell University. 


UNA’S LION: A FOLKLORE 
ANALOGUE 


HEN Edmund Spenser, in Book J, 
Canto III, of the Faerie Queene, 
gave Una a lion as her servant and pro- 
tector, he was following an old folk-lore 
tradition which is amply illustrated in the 
medieval metrical romances. The motif of 
the lion who becomes the friend and pro- 
tector of the virtuous knight is present in 
many of the romances, and as examples 
the editors of the Spenser Variorum have 
cited Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hamtoun 
and Malory’s version of the Percival story.! 
To this list might be added Chretien de 
Troyes’ Ywain, Le Chevalier au Lion and 
the English metrical romance derived from 
it, Ywain and Gawain. Spenser might well 
have found his precedent in the romances, 
and as J. W. Bennett has shown, he was 
certainly familiar with Guy of Warwick? 
In all of these tales, however, it is a 
knight who is befriended. In none of them 
do we have Spenser’s specific situation in 
which a lion is represented as the protector of 
a woman, and one who represents both 
religious faith and maiden virginity. Perhaps 
an even closer analogue to Spenser’s situa- 
tion than that in any of the romances may 
be found in Tale No. 775 of the Alpha 
betum Narrationum of Etienne de Besancon, 
a fifteenth century English translation of 
which is extant in British Museum Add. 
MS. 25719. The tale is short enough to be 
quoted in its entirety: 
Saynt Ierom tellis how on a tyme when 
a virgyn wolde not sacryfice the ydolis as 
the paynom commauns did hur, thai led hur 
vnto the bordell howse, and ther come 
thedur a yong man to hafe defowlid hur. 
And sodanlie ther come a lyon rynnand 
thurgh the cetie vnto the bordell & tuke 
this yong man & held hym an lukid on 
the virgyn & did hym no skathe, bod luked 
what she wolde command hym to do. And 
he prayed the virgyn to commaund the lion 


1 Variorum, I, 396-8. 


* The Evolution of the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 
1942), p. 81 ff. 
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to lat hym goo, and she did gude for ill 
and commaundid the lyon to lat hym go. 
And thus he was delyverd, and thai that saw 
had grete mervayle theroff. And the lyon 
went his ways & thai lete hur go.° 


Here we have a specific analogue of 
Spenser's theme of the lion as the defender 
both of religious faith and of maiden 
virginity. It is far closer than any of the 
romance analogues which commentators 
have suggested. 


IRVING RIBNER. 
Ohio State University. 


‘Mary M. Banks (ed.), An Alphabet of Tales, An 
English 15th Century Translation of the Alpha- 
hetum Narrationum of Etienne de _ Besancon, 
EETS.O.S, Nos. 126-7 (London, 1904-5), II, 517. 


A VIRGILIAN ECHO IN MARVELL 


N Andrew Marvell’s poem, The Nymph 

Complaining for the Death of her 
Fawn, the fawn had been a present from 
the “ unconstant Sylvio.” None of Marvell’s 
editors seems to have noticed that the fawn 
killed by Ascanius (Aen. VII) is the pet of 
a certain Silvia; and the poem may there- 
fore have been derived from Virgil, rather 
than from an actual incident of the English 
Civil War—though, of course, the two 
influences may be combined. 


It may be worth mentioning that in a 
second-hand edition of Virgil in my 
possession there is a MS. note by a former 
owner, connecting Silvia’s fawn with the one 
mentioned in Plutarch’s life of Sertorius. 
Virgil mentions the Nar (1. 517) and frigida 
Nursia (1. 717) where Sertorius is said to 
have been born. As Sertorius’s mother was 
Rhea, and as Silvia Rhea was the mother 
of Romulus, Virgil was perhaps alluding 
indirectly to two famous Roman legends. 
The death of the fawn would thus have a 
symbolic significance. 


KENNETH Muir. 


MILTON AND SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S 
“ARCADIA ” 


A-D’s observation that the opening lines 

of Samson Agonistes are drawn from 
the Leonatus episode in Sidney’s Arcadia 
(V. & Q., December 24, cxciv. p. 555) is 
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doubtless valid.’ A survey of Milton 
annotators from Thyer and Richardson to 
the present day will unearth no verbal 
parallel as close as that in the Arcadia; 
the frequently cited analogues in Sophocles 
and Euripides resemble Milton’s Samson in 
situation rather than in phrasing. On the 
other hand, the expression “lend a hand” 
appears in the same context both in Sidney 
and in Milton, but not in the Greek texts. 
Moreover, in both English texts the five key 
words “lend,” “hand,” “ guide,” “ dark,” 
“steps” occur in intimate conjunction. The 
borrowing is worthy of further comment 
because of what it indicates about 
Milton’s methods both as a political con- 
troversialist and as an artist. For if the 
Sidney source supplies further evidence of 
the polemical, ad hoc nature of Milton’s 
famous gibe at the Arcadia, it also affords 
a revealing glimpse of the poet’s technique 
as he adjusts minor elements to a total 
philosophical and formal pattern, sharpens 
a metaphor and heightens an emotion, and 
combines in his own humanist fashion 
Greek, Judaeo-Christian, and English 
traditions. 

As is well known, Milton the Puritan 
pamphleteer contemptuously demonstrates 
that what the Eikon Basilike represents as 
a prayer of King Charles made during 
his imprisonment is actually 

a Prayer stol’n word for word from the 

mouth of a Heathen fiction praying to a 

heathen God; & that in no serious Book, 

but the vain amatorious Poem of Sr 

Philip Sidneys Arcadia; a Book in that 

kind full of worth and witt, but among 

religious thoughts, and duties not worthy 

to be nam’d... .” 
A little later Milton refers to “the polluted 
orts and refuse of Arcadia’s and Romances” 
and to “ the unfitness, the undecency of that 
pittiful supply which he [King Charles] 
sought.”* The distortions of this fiery par- 
tisan attack were recognized during Milton’s 
lifetime. John Harrington, for example, 
railed at the poet in a burlesque pamphlet: 

“ , . in that book, wherein you fight with 
the King’s picture, you call Sir Philip 

*The material in this note was worked out in 
another form before A.D’s article was printed. 
Our independent identifications will perhaps serve 
to increase the probability of the ascription. 

* Eikonoklastes, Chap. I, in The Works of John 
Milton, edd. Frank A. Patterson et al (New York, 
1931), V, 86. 

* Ibid., V, 87, 89. 
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Sidney’s princess Pamela (who was born and 
bred out of Christian parents in England) a 
Heathen woman... .* 

In actuality, Milton seems to have 
admired the Arcadia. A consciousness of 
polemical overstatement is probably reflected 
in his qualification, “a Book . . . full of 
worth and witt.” But even without such 
a concession, his quick recognition of 
Pamela’s transplanted prayer is impressive 
testimony to his close reading of Sidney’s 
romance. Moreover, Milton’s entries in his 
commonplace book indicate that in the 
privacy of his chamber he was far from 
thinking the Arcadia “vain” and “no 
serious Book.” Sidney finds representation 
in the “Index Ethicus” and the “ Index 
Politicus’: his discussion of the lawfulness 
of suicide impresses Milton as “ disputed 
with exquisite reasoning”; his condemna- 
tion of drunkenness is quoted; and his por- 
trayal of the Machiavellian device of 
ruining men by doing them honour is de- 
scribed as “excellently set out.”° The 
Puritan poet’s use of the Arcadia in the 
conspicuous opening lines of Samson 
Agonistes may be taken as additional 
evidence that Milton the artist had a higher 
opinion of Sidney’s works than Milton the 
Latin Secretary to the Council of State. 

To be sure, Milton’s opinion of the 
Arcadia cannot have approached his 
admiration for Greek tragic poetry. Why, 
then, did he recall a phrase from Sidney 
rather than from his beloved Sophocles or 
Euripides, both of whom wrote scenes in 
which blind men (Oedipus and Tiresias) 
are guided onstage?® Possibly because 
Leonatus’s plight is not unlike Samson’s. 
Both have been betrayed, blinded, and shorn 
of their power because in their lack of 
wisdom they trusted wicked people who pre- 
tended to love them. Both are tormented 
by their own responsibility for their down- 
fall. Both preserve “a kinde of noblenesse, 
not sutable to that affliction,” and in both 
cases the reader is made to feel the “ pitie 
of so great a fal.”’ Secondly, the fact that 

“The Censure of the Rota upon Mr. Milton’s 


Book (London, 1660), reprinted in The Harleian 
_— ed. Thomas Park (London, 1809), IV, 


5 Works, ed. Patterson, XVIII, 133, 188. 

* Oedipus at Colonus, 11. 1ff.; Phoenissae, 11. 
834ff.; see also Hecuba, 11. 59f. 

* The Covntesse of Pembrokes Arcadia (London, 
1613), sigs. Mv-M2r; The Complete Works of Sir 
Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge 
U. P., 1912-1926), I, 207, 209f. 





Leonatus, Oedipus, and Tiresias are all led hra 
upon the scene by a faithful child may have Fest 
effected a coalescence of the various episodes cruc 
in Milton’s recollection. Fi 

Still a third factor has to do with the from 
metaphorical superiority of “darke steps” | pron 
in the Leonatus scene to “blind steps” in § som 
the Tiresias scene (Phoenissae, 11, 834f), char 
Common in Greek tragedy, the latter phrase hanc 
had lost itsfreshness. In fact,theword TUpno- for 
tous, “with blind foot,” can be found step: 
jn standard lexicons of classical Greek. In guid 
Lycidas, by transferring the usual sense of prot 
“blind” from “eyes” to “ mouths ” (itself phre 
a savagely ironic metaphor for wicked mor 
pastors), Milton had achieved a startling } {or 
effect, what classical and Renaissance fror 
rhetoric called a catachresis. To have the 
reverted in Samson Agonistes to “blind cha 
steps ” would have been tame indeed. “ Dark [ 2: 
steps,” on the other hand, while not as | ‘at 
violent a wrench of meaning as in Lycidas, Eng 
is a more complicated and interesting trope and 
than tupdd-mrovs. Here not the physical | ™ 
disability itself but the effect of the disability 
—darkness of vision—is transferred. The "i 
resultant more strenuous mental leap | “¥ 
demanded of the reader intensifies and po 


. 0} 
actualizes Samson’s state of total eclipse pa 
amid the blaze of noon. 

ree 


More important, “dark” announces a birt 
central structural and ideational element at deli 
the beginning of Samson Agonistes. | 4 
Samson’s visual darkness has its counter | ™ 
part in his spiritual gloom. Though he 
accepts the loss of his eyes as part of 
God’s unsearchable dispose, the divine ends 
that are to be achieved by his suffering are 
as yet obscure to him. Hence, in his (2) 
physical blindness Samson’s mind is not 1 
irradiated through all its powers by inward 
celestial light, and he continues his bitter 
complaints. The proper word for his | 
spiritual state, however, is not “ blindness” 
but “darkness.”* Significantly, in the first 
soliloquy “dark” or “darkness” occurs 
seven times, “light” eight times, “ blind” 
only once. By drawing upon Sidney's 


‘It is the Philistines, of course, who are spiti- 
tually blind, and their blindness leads them to self- 
destruction at the same time that a Divine intuition 
(11. 1381ff.) leads Samson out of his darkness, and 
sets him on the path of wreaking vengeance on 
Israel’s enemies. The contrast between the internal 
illumination of the hero and the internal blindness 
of his oppressors is made with especial sharpness 
in Il. 1669ff. Cf. also Il. 418f. and Comus, Il. 380f. 
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hrase, Milton thus introduced in the very 
first lines of his tragedy a leitmotif and a 
crucial contrast.® 
Finally, in transferring Leonatus’s words 
from the middle of a long speech to a 
prominent opening position, Milton made 
some slight but characteristic revisions. He 
changed “‘a hand to guide” to “a guiding 
hand,” thereby heightening the metaphor, 
for the hand is thus offered directly to the 
steps instead of being offered in order to 
guide the steps. Secondly, he eliminated the 
pronouns “me” and “my,” making the 
phrase more impersonal but, paradoxically, 
more poignant. Here is no obvious appeal 
for sympathy; the pathos is austerely evoked 
from the situation itself, from the need of 
the God of Abraham’s once powerful 
champion to beg to be led “a little further 
on.” We are afforded an interesting illus- 
tration of Milton’s methods: he adapts an 
English borrowing to a classical framework 
and makes the whole subserve an Old Testa- 
ment subject matter. 
EPHIM G. FOGEL. 

‘It may be noted that Samson’s soliloquy 
develops by an intricate, almost obsessive repeti- 
tion accompanied by a balancing of diametrical 
opposites which ironically mirror his conflicting 
passions and the paradoxes of his initial predica- 
ment: the damp air of the prison and “the 
breath of Heav’n fresh-blowing,” his auspicious 
birth and his present ignominy, the promise of 
deliverance and the reality of bondage, strength 


end wisdom, body and mind, dark and light, life 
and death. 


THE MARTEN FAMILY, OF 
WESTMESTON 


(1) —— Marten 

(2) Son. m. Lucy, of Westmeston. 
Will, Lewes, Al. 5. 1543. Widow. Itm: I 
wyle have mass at my beryall and at my 
mothers mynd. John and Richard Ric. 
Marten’s sonnes each of them a tegge— 
to Richard Marten my son in law an ewe 
and iij bags of wheate and to Margaret a 
tegge. Alo I wyll that Andrew Page and 
Richard Marten shall have viijd a peece 
whom I make overseers yt my wylle be 
performed. The Resydue of my goods not 
bequathed I gyffe to Agnes my daughter 
whom I make my Executor for to dis- 
pose for the wealth of my sall. Witneses. 
Robert Call, Andrew Page, Wyllm More, 
Ric. Marten with others. Daughters 
Margaret and Anne Marten. 

(3) Roger, of Westmeston. 


* myston 
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1550. Taxpayers of the Hundred of 
Streete. Roger Marten—£10. 


(4) Dymond, of Westmeston. 


Will, Lewes, A5. 295. 1564-1565/6. John 
Marten the younger a cowe and a pair 
of sheets. Daughter Margaret a pair of 
sheets. Daughter Thomasine a pair of 
sheets. Daughter Ellinor a pair of sheets. 
Thomas P’son a heffer bullock. Richard 
Marten a pair of sheets. John Marten the 
elder a cauldron. John Marten the elder 
and Richard Marten my two sons to be 
Executors. Roger Marten of Westmeston 
and John Chayle of Streete to be 
overseers. 


(2) —— Marten 


(5) Margaret. 
(6) Anne. 
(7) Richard. 
(8) Agnes. 


(4) Dymond Marten 


(9) John the elder. 
(10) John the younger, of Westmeston. 


Will, Lewes, A9. 172. 1592/3. “I John 
Marten late of Westmeston now soujourn- 
yng and being with John Marten of 
Longrede in the parish of Chailey ” Sister 
Smythe’s children Henry, William, Agnes 
and Mary Smythe 3s. 4d. each. Sister 
Younge’s Children Amey, George, and 
Alice 3s. 4d. a peece. My brother John’s 
daughter Mary Marten my goddaughter 
my featherbed and all things thereto be- 
longing to the bed and the cheste in my 
chamber. Brother John’s two children 
Dorothy and Mary Marten my god- 
daughters all the residue of my goods to 
be equally divided between them. My 
kinsman John Marten of Longrede my 
Executor. Witnesses. Thomas Durrell, 
Thomas Marten, Henry Parsons, John 
Pierce, John Fowle. 


(11) Margaret, m. —— Yonge. 
(12) Thomasine, m. William Smythe. 
(13) Ellinor, m. —— Woode. 


(14) Richard, of Westmeston. 


Will, Lewes, A6. 223. 1574. I Richard 
Marten of the p’ishe of Westmyston make 
this my last will nuncupative as follows: 
I geve to the poor of Chyshestor iiijd. 
Itm I geve to the poor people of West- 
xxs. Thomas Parson xxs. 
Richard Parson xxs. Mary Marten a 
twelvemonthlynge steer. Elynor Woode 
xxs. John Faudye xxs. Alice Yonge 
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goddaughter half a quarter of maulte 
and iiij bushells of wheate. Mary Smythe 
my goddaughter vj li. viiijd. and ij kyne 
th’one in Chiltington and the other with 
Brooker. Elynor my sister one quarter 
of maulte and one cow and a calf, all (2 


the moving that grows in iij yeares. My (22) Thomas. 


uncle Roger Marten a feather bed, a 


Will of Richard Holmwood of Plumpton 
1615. Overseer, Stephen Marten. 
Subsidy Rolls 1621. Stephen Marten—in 
goods £3.5.0. 


(19) Thomas Marten 
1) John. 


(23) Frances. 


bolster, and all the rest thereto belonging, (24) Mary. 


a cobborde his lyfe time to have it, And 
after his decease to remayne to Mary 


(20) Stephen Marten 


Smythe my goddaughter. To the same (25) John, of Westmeston, m. Katherine 


Mary one pair of sheets. Alce Yonge one 
pair of sheets. To every one of my god- 
children vjs. viijd. I do forgeve my 
brother John Marten ye xiij li. vjs viij d. he 
oweth me. I do forgeve William Smythe 
xx s. he oweth me. I do forgeve Henry 
Parson xijli. he oweth me. My uncle 
Roger Marten to be my Executor to 
whom I geve the remainder of my goods 
not bequeathed. Richard ffiral and Harry 
Parson to be my overseers. Witnesses. 
Roger Marten, Henry Parson, Richard 
ffiral and others. 


(7) Richard Marten 
(15) John. 


(16) Richard. 


(9) John Marten the elder 

(17) Dorothy. 

(18) Mary. 

(19) Thomas, of Westmeston, m. Mary 
Cheal. 
Fines. Easter, 12 Eliz. (1570): Thomas 
Marten and Robert Chatfield plaintiffs 
and Richard Challoner deforciant: Manor 
of Farrings alias Farringes, tenements in 
Chiltington in parish of Westmeston quit 
claimed to plaintiff and heirs of Thomas 
Marten. 
Will, Lewes, A14. 12. 1612. Son John two 
chests and six pair of sheets which were 
his mothers. Son Thomas Marten one 
cubbord and a brazen pott. Frances my 
daughter £6.13.4 and one pair of sheets. 
Daughter Mary £6.13.4. To be received 
of Steven Marten and Richard Davey 
which they shall receive out of certain 
land surrendered into their hands with 
the residue of such rents when the fines 
and heriots be discharged. Executor Mary 
my wife. Overseers John Cheal my wife’s 
father and John Amoore of Middleton. 
Witnesses. John Lawrence, Stephen 
Marten. 

(20) Stephen, of Westmeston. 





Coppard. 

Will, Lewes, A24 59. 1635-1635/6. Joane 
my eldest daughter one iron _pott, 
Daughter Mary a little chest. Sarah my 
youngest daughter one great chest. John 
Marten my youngest son one warming 
panne. Catherine my loving wife whom 
I make sole Executrix. Father Stephen 
Marten and brother in law Richard Cop- 
pard overseers. 

Katherine’s Will, Lewes, A35. 305. 1678, 
Widow of Chailey. Son Stephen two 
shillings of lawful money of England, one 
bedsteddle at my house at Westmeston, 
William Markwicke my son one shilling. 
Mary Marten my best Pettycoat and 
Waiscoate, and one pair of flaxen pillow 
coates. Mary Marten my grandchild one 
canvas bed ticke. Thomas Chatfield my 
son two shillings and a bedsteddle. Mary 
Chatfield his daughter one canvas table 
cloth. Joane Beard my daughter the sum 
of two shillings, one serge Petty coate and 
Waistcoate, four crass cloths, a Linsey 
Wolsey apron, one canvas bed ticke, one 
barrell holding six gallons. Edward 
Beard and Sarah Beard the several sums 
of two shillings a peece. Edward Beard 
one blew and yellow coverlett, one Linsey 
Wolsey coverlett. Sarah Beard one Hamp- 
shire coarse Pettycoate and one joyned 
box. Brother Thomas Coppard one 
Linnen Three bushells sack. Brother 
Thomas Coppard’s wife my best Hatt and 
one green apron. Rose and Sarah Cop- 
pard one woolen wheel. Cousin Mary 
Coppard daughter of my brother Thomas 
Coppard one flaxen apron. Cousin Susan 
Coppard daughter of my brother Thomas 
Coppard one Firre Box holding half a 
bushell, two napkins and one red cushion. 
Residue to my grandchild Sarah Coppard 
whom I make Executrix. Loving friends 
John Newman of Newicke and Richard 
Coppard of Chailey to be Overseers. 
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Witnesses. Richard Coppard, Thomas 
Atkins. 

(26) Mary. 

(25) John Marten 

(21) Joane, m. —— Beard. 

(28) Mary, m. William Markwicke. 

(29) Sarah, m. Thomas Chatfield. 

(30) John. 


(31) Stephen. A. E. MARTEN. 


THE EARLY CAREERS OF ROBERT 
RAIKES, I and II 


THE uncertainty regarding the early 
careers of Robert Raikes, printer of 
the St. Ives Post Boy, Northampton 
Mercury and Gloucester Journal, and one 
of the most important figures in the history 
of the development of the early provincial 
newspaper, and of Robert, his son, one of 
the founders of the Sunday Schools move- 
ment, has not been satisfactorily cleared up 
since it was described by Mr. Roland 
Austin in his article on the Gloucester 
Journal in N. & Q., April 8, 1922. How- 
ever, the records of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers preserved in the 
Muniment Room of the Stationers’ Hall, 
London, throw some light upon the matter. 
Entries in the Register of Apprentices prove 
that Robert Raikes was bound apprentice 
for seven years to John Barber, printer, on 
October Ist 1705, and that he was made 
free of the City of London on December Ist 
1712. His son, Robert Raikes II, was made 
free “by patrimony” at a Court held on 
October 4th 1757. 

Little is known of the movements of the 
elder Raikes between 1712 and June 1718, 
when he began the St. Ives Post Boy. In 
1718 he may have been assisting Henry 
Crossgrove in the printing of the Norwich 
Gazette, if the following rather vaguely- 
worded statement of Thomas Gent, the York 
printer, may be believed: 

“... The Rev. Mr. Smith . . . told me 

he had heard of my character, and as 

Mr. Crossgrove was breaking off partner- 

ship with Mr. Hasbert, of Norwich, if I 

Would accept of his place . . . he would 

recommend me. ... On this [the news 

of the infirmity of his parents] I relin- 
quished my intended journey to Norwich 
.. + but took care to recommend Mr. 
Robert Raikes in my room, who is now 
settled master in Gloucester.” (The Life 
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of Thomas Gent, London, 1832, 


pp. 77-78.) 


Gent’s date, 1718, may be regarded as 
approximate only. 

Thus it will be seen that Raikes received 
the best training possible for his future 
career. Many other provincial newspaper 
printers received their training in London; 
but few went to the expense of taking the 
freedom of the City. It can only be pre- 
sumed that Raikes at first intended to 
remain in the City, and was later forced 
into the provinces by the overcrowding of 
the profession of master printer consequent 
upon the lapse of the Printing Act in 1695. 

It is a curious fact that Raikes, who 
remained a firm Whig throughout his life, 
should have been so intimately connected 
with two rabid Tories. John Barber, as 
Lord Mayor of London in the critical years 
1732-1733, played a prominent part in the 
overthrow of Walpole’s Excise Scheme. 
Henry Crossgrove’s violent Jacobite views 
were the subject of frequent political prose- 
cutions in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. One of these prosecutions resulted 
in the following pathetic letter addressed 
to “the Hon.ble Mr. Secretary Delafay,” 
dated “Jan. 2 1718/9” (preserved in the 
Public Record Office, S.P.D., vol. 35, bundle 
15, No. 1): 

“Sir, 

Pursuant to your Honour’s Order I have 
procur’d Bail, and humbly beg to know 
whether ‘tis your Pleasure they shall wait 
on you to Morrow: The Messenger 
promis’d me to acquaint Mr. Scratroad 
[i.e., Cracherode] with their Names and 
Places of abode last Night, and lest he 
should not I have also sent him a Letter 
of it. I hope your Honour will excuse 
what Offences I may have given, by 
inadvertedly Copying from such Papers 
as I now perceive are obnoxious to the 
Government, and I faithfully assure you 
I will for the future so strictly regulate 
and reform my Conduct in that Affair, 
that your Honour may see I do not 
immerit and have a Gratefull Sense of 
any such Clemency from the Government. 


Iam, may it please your Honour, 
Your most Obedient and most humble 
Servant, 

Hen. Crossgrove.” 

G. A. CRANFIELD. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON, 
DE BURGHAM, AND JOHN DIX 


AS early as 1872, John Dix, biographer 

of Thomas Chatterton, was exposed 
as “One of the most shameless literary 
forgers of the present age.’ E. H. W. 
Meyerstein, the best of Chatterton’s bio- 
graphers, held to that early verdict in the 
preface to his work, informing his readers 
that Dix was “not only uncritical but dis- 
honest.”? Aware of these justifiable doubts 
concerning Dix’s work, I have proceeded 
cautiously to determine the authenticity of 
three scraps of Chatterton manuscript 
pasted by Dix on inserted sheets in a copy 
of his Life of Thomas Chatterton owned 
by the library of The City College of New 
York. 

The first of these bits of manuscript is 
a drawing of a coat of arms for the De 
Burghams, the fictitious family which 
Chatterton created to dupe Burgum, the 
vain, pedigree-conscious pewterer from 
Gloucester. Below the pasted bit of parch- 
ment is a handwritten commentary, signed 
J. R. Dix: 


Arms of the De Burgham Family—drawn 
by Chatterton—given me by Mr. Joseph 
Cottle, who received it from Chatterton’s 
Sister, Mrs. Newton. 


The second fragment consists of three 
lines (1121-23) purportedly from a poem 
called The Romaunte of the Cnyghte, 
allegedly written ‘about 1320’ by John de 
Bergham: 

The knyghte sed I proon on thie gaberdyner 


Alyches boars enchafed to fyghte heie flies. 
The discoorteuous knyghte bee stryngen botte the 


Below these lines Dix has written: 


Part of one of the Rowley Manuscripts 
given me by Robert Southey to whom it 
was given by a son in law of Mr. Burgum. 
See Life p. 21 & 22. 


Finally, there is a _ signature entry, 
Thomas Chatterton, about which Dix has 
this to say: 


Signature of Chatterton, cut from a letter 
found in his pocketbook after his death 
& addressed to his mother—it was given 
by her to Mr. Cottle who gave it to me. 

* Walter Thornbury, “ John Dix, Biographer of 
—.," Notes and Queries (April, 1872), 
p. ~ . 

*E. H. W. Meverstein, Life of Thomas Chatter- 
ton, London, 1930, p. xix. 
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Dr. F. S. Wallis, director of the Bristo} 
City Museum, compared the signature with 
several in his large Chatterton collection, 
and reported to me that “there is little 
doubt” that it is authentic. Mr. Meyer. 
stein, however, to whom I have also sub. 
mitted photostats of the signature, suggests 
contrariwise: “ There is a hesitation about 
the capitals T. and C that I don’t like at 
all and the weak s is not typical.” More. 
over, he continues, “ The only letter in Chat. 
terton’s pocketbook I ever heard of was 
G. Catcott’s letter to him, now in the 
Bristol Museum.” It is relevant to add that 
Mr. Meyerstein in his biography points out 
that Dix found other unauthenticated items 
in a pocketbook after the poet's 
death. 


The lines from the Rowley manuscript 
are even more suspect. Although these may 
be part of an ‘original’ manuscript on 
parchment, the possible objections to their 
being so are innumerable. For one thing, 
it is perhaps more than coincidental that 
the pages twenty-one and twenty-two to 
which Dix refers in his handwritten note 
below the pasted scrap contain the full 
passage about the De Burgham family from 
which these lines are excerpted. Again, one 
is tempted to ask why Dix would affix such 
valuable material to the front pages of a 
book, unless it were his own copy. (The 
name on the flyleaf has been wholly 
obliterated, and neither library facilities nor 
bookseller have given me a helpful clue.) 


More pertinent is Mr. Meyerstein’ 
observation that the writing is “ not in the 
least like that of Chatterton’s other fabrica- 
tions . . . the hand is utterly unlike any 
‘Rowley’ document with which I am 
acquainted.” Although Mr. Meyerstein 
admits that Chatterton may have intended 
this to be a fourteenth rather than 2 
fifteenth century manuscript, he insists that 
even so the fabrication is more careless than 
any of the others he has examined. What 
may be concluded therefore is that in all 
likelihood the manuscript is a fabrication, 
but that Chatterton executed it is extremely 
doubtful. 


Most interesting among the items is the 
coat of arms, a pen and ink drawing on 
parchment. The drawing is about two inches 
in length and width, divided into three 
fields, the uppermost displaying the facade 
of a castle fortress; the centre a minutely 
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drawn gauze pattern on which is super- 
imposed three tuns; and the lower a Danish 
battle-axe. 

Assistant Director Wormald of the 
British Museum has reported to me that 
none of the nine coats of arms for the 
De Burgham family contained in Add. MS. 
5166b corresponds with that in the edition 
owned by City College. Mr. Meyerstein’s 
opinion concurs with that of Mr. Wormald. 
Nevertheless, the technique employed in the 
emblazoning is thoroughly in character 
with the numerous fictitious emblazonings 
Chatterton created for others. It is con- 
ceivable therefore that Chatterton did draw 
this coat of arms, but that Dix drew the 
wrong inference about the person for whom 
it was intended. Indeed, Mr. Meyerstein, 
admitting the possibility that the coat of 
arms was executed by Chatterton, offers the 
ingenious hypothesis that the castle on the 
tuns may equate with ‘Chateau-tonne,’ a 
device intended to suggest one of Chatter- 
ton’s own ancestors. 

It is almost impossible to insist upon the 
authenticity of the coat of arms, but at least 
this single bit of Chattertoniana may be 
ascribed to the poet. Of the other two items, 
signature and manuscript, I believe it is safe 
to assert that two more evidences of the 
talents of John Dix at forgery have been 
satisfactorily exposed. 


ARTHUR WALDHORN, Pu.D. 


Department of English, 
The City College of New York. 


“THE POET’S EYE” 


‘TE is always Keats’s eyes that strangers 

... Notice first,’ remarked Colvin: 
“the late Mrs. Procter, who met him only 
once, at a lecture of Hazlitt’s, remembered 
them to the end of her long life as like 
those of one ‘who had been looking at 
some glorious sight.’”? He had “an eye 
that had an inward look, perfectly divine, 
like a Delphian priestess who saw visions,” 
reported Haydon rhapsodically. His eyes, 
to quote Severn, were “like the eyes of a 
wild gipsy maid in colour, set in the face 
of a young god.” They were “ mellow and 
glowing, large, dark, and sensitive,” asserted 
Leigh Hunt.? 


‘Colvin, John Keats (London, 3rd ed. 1925), 467. 


*All quoted by Colvin, ibid., 79. 
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If Keats’s eyes struck those who knew 
him, it is no less remarkable that he him- 
self seems to have been acutely aware of 
eyes. The evidence from his writings is 
overwhelming. He used some 500 com- 
pound adjectives in his poems, and of these, 
70 relate to some detail of head, hair or 
facial appearance, and 41 of the 70 
specifically to eyes or brows.° 

Of individuals, Dusketha is adder-eyed, 
a Faery blue-eyed (twice), a stranger dark- 
eyed, Ceres’ daughter dulcet-eyed, a maid 
fine-eyed, a slave humble-eyed, a pagan 
quick-eyed, Madeline is sleepy-eyed: angels 
are eager-eyed, and astrologers keen-eyed, 
and Argus is dull-eyed. 

A swan is black-eyed, a fish clear-eyed, 
insects are bright-eyed, flowers are fragrant- 
eyed, and he can speak of a bird's-eye 
vision. 

Eyes themselves are variously brow- 
hidden,‘ deep-green, love-looking, up-look- 
ing, wide-glaring, lids are sometimes half- 
closed, sometimes semi-shaded. 

More figuratively, sleep is azure-lidded, 
nations blear-eyed, Purity fair-eyed, wonder 
large-eyed, despairs are leaden-eyed, the 
train of planets is /Jidless-eyed, and 
Existences are open-eyed. 

Leaving eyes themselves, Homer is deep- 
brow’d, Glaucus has snow-white brows,* the 
sun is golden-browed, Ethelbert grey-brow’d, 
and eyebrows are variously frost-white, 
furnace-scorched, and half-lifted. 

There are very many references through- 
out the poems in addition to the above 
compounds to prove this trick of observa- 
tion. 

Marigolds have “ golden lids”; the moon 
is a “Closer of lovely eyes to lovely 
dreams” and a “Lover . . . Of upcast 
eyes ” (I stood tiptoe, 49, 121, 122). Spenser's 
brows are “arched, open, kind” (Speci- 
men of an Induction, 49). Eyes are 
“humid ” (To Georgiana Keats, 4), “bright ” 
(To Hope, 35). A swan’s eyes, black-eyed 
(above) are “ jetty” (Imitation of Spenser, 
16): “downcast eye” and “dark violet 
eyes” appear in Woman, when I behold 


* Precise references to these compound-adjectives 
are not given, to avoid over-burdening the foot- 
notes, but they have been checked again and again 
during the preparation of this Note. 

“Cf. “ brow-hid eyes,’ Chapman’s Iliad, XVII. 

* See Colvin, op. cit., foot-note to p. 190, for 
evidence of Keats’s noticing (and reproducing) 
details of Glaucus’ brows from Sandys’ commentary 
to his translation of Ovid. 
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thee (4, 15). What the poet murmurs “ with 
his latest breath While his proud eye looks 
through the film of death? ” and “ Sparkling 
eyes” are to be found in To my Brother 
George, 68-9, and 96. Cortez has “ eagle 
eyes” in the Chapman Sonnet (11). Sleep 
and Poetry provides sleep, “ soft closer of 
our eyes” (10) “the sun’s bright eyes” 
(132) “Jove’s large eye-brow ” (170) “ The 
aery archings of her eye-lids charm” (238). 

In Endymion, Book I, we find “ eye- 
earnestly ” (380) “orbed brow” (616) and 
a scarf “over-spangled with a million Of 
little eyes ” (629-30): in Book II, “ twilight 
eyes” (193) and “These same full fring’d 
lids a constant blind Over his sullen eyes ” 
(563-4): in Book III, the “ savage eyes” of 
sharks (90), “ The lustrous passion from a 
falcon-eye” and “make my watchful care 
Close up its bloodshot eyes” in Book IV 
(154 and 307-8) 

Lamia is “eyed like a peacock ” (I. 50): 
“*what could such eyes do there,” the poet 
asks, “ But weep, and weep, that they were 
born so fair? ” (I. 61-2): in the transforma- 
tion-scene, 

Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear, 

Hot, glaz’d, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear, 

Flash’d phosphor and hot sparks, without one 

cooling tear (I. 150-2). 
The gaze of Apollonius is the climax of the 
poem: he has “sharp eyes” (I. 362), 
“juggling eyes” (II. 277). ‘Mark how, 
possess’d, his lashless eyelids stretch Around 
his demon eyes! ” (II. 288-9) and Lamia’s 
story is Over as 

The sophist’s eye 

Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 

Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging.” (II. 299-301) 

There may be a peculiar propriety about 
such eye-descriptions in Lamia, but it is the 
same in all the poems. In Jsabella, the 
heroine has a “quick eye” (vii), and we 
find in 

all round each eye’s sepulchral cell 

Pointed each fringed las (li) 
the theme once again provoking vivid selec- 
tion of detail. In The Eve of St. Agnes, 


Madeline dances along “with vague, 
regardless eye” (viii): she has “blue 
affrayed eyes (xxxiii). Porphyro’s eyes 


“ grew brilliant ” (xv), Angela is there “ with 
aged eyes aghast” (xxi). Even the blood- 
hound has a “sagacious eye” (xli) rather 
than a sagacious nose! 

It would be tedious to attempt an 
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exhaustive list. I select a few more of the 
dozens that can be found. “ Awakened 
eyes,” “At tender eye-dawn of aurorean 
love” (To Psyche, 6 and 20), “ relentless 
eyes” (Hyperion I. 19), cat’s eyes—* those 
bright languid segments green” (Sonnet to 
a Cat, 4), “a beauteous woman’s large blue 
eyes Gone mad thro’ olden songs and 
poesies” (To Reynolds 53-4): he looks at 
Fanny “ with ravished, aching, vassal eyes” 
(To Fanny, ii), La Belle Dame’s “ wild sad 
eyes,” and Saturn’s “faded eyes” (Fall of 
Hyperion, \. 400). And in his last sonnet 
he speaks of the star watching “ with eternal 
lids apart.” 

Similar evidence could be quoted, though 
not so extensively, from the Letters. The 
streams about the Isis are “ more in number 
than your eye lashes,”® and when he refers 
to a painting of Mary Queen of Scots, it 
is the eyes which draw his eyes—“ he has 
coppied the bad style of the painting as 
well as coloured the eyebal(l)s yellow like 
the original.’ 

And when Keats read his Shakespeare, we 
can tell from his markings® that one of the 
themes which constantly interested him was 
what might be called “eye-imagery.” He 
marked by underlining 

Eternity was in our lips, and eyes 

Anthony and Cleopatra, I. iii. 35) 

The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 

(The Tempest, I. ii. 405) 
They have chang’d eyes 
(ibid. I. ii. 438) 
I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts 
(ibid. II. i. 199-200) 
The setting of thine eye and cheek 
(ibid. If. i. 237) 
Sour-eyed disdain : 
(ibid. IV. i. 20) 
(Their) eyes do offices of truth } 
(ibid. V. i. 276) 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, III. ii. 369) 

the pretty flowret’s eyes (ibid. IV. i. 61) 
and, not unappropriately, for one who 
wrote “ I live in the eye” 

The poet’s eye. ... (ibid. V.i 19 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


*Letter 22, To J. H. Reynolds, 21 Sep. 1817 
(Forman’s ed.). 

’ Letter 24, To B. R. Haydon, 28 Sep. 1817. 

* Spurgeon, Keats’s Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928). 

* Letter 71, To Thomas Keats, 25-27 June 1818. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THOMAS C. 
EVANS. A Proposed Reading Tour in the 
U.S.A.—1859 


[ has always been known that long 
before Dickens went on his Reading 
Tour in the United States in 1867-8, he had 
considered the prospects there, and been 
tempted by munificent offers from American 
speculators. Forster quotes a letter from 
Dickens, in the Life, written from Gad’s 
Hill on the 9th of July, 1859, saying, “I 
am now getting the Tale of Two Cities into 
that state that IF I should decide to go to 
America late in September, I could turn to 
at any time, and write on with great 
vigour ”;' the Boston publisher, James T. 
Fields, advised him that “so favourable an 
opportunity, in all respects, might not occur 
again for years and years”; and there are 
other letters which show how a particular 
offer from an American agent, Thomas C. 
Evans, of New York—backed as it was 
by letters from James T. Fields, Richard 
Grant White the American critic, and Pro- 
fessor C. C. Felton—was given the most 
serious attention, as early as January the 
same year. 

The discovery of a copy of the condi- 
tional agreement with Evans, to give a series 
of eighty readings in the U.S.A. in return for 
ten thousand pounds, shows, for the first 
time, how closely Dickens considered what 
he himself called “‘ the golden prospect held 
before me.” 

It is in Dickens’s handwriting through- 
out, written in the familiar blue ink, on his 
usual letter-paper without the printed 
heading. 

Conditional agreement between Charles 
Dickens of London of the first part, and 
Thomas Coke Evans of New York in the 
_ States of America of the second 
part. 

In consideration of the sum of Ten 
Thousand Pounds to be paid to him in 
England by the said Mr. Evans, in ready 
Money before his leaving London, Mr. 
Charles Dickens agrees to go to the 
United States, and there to give Eighty 
Public Readings from his works, in such 
Cities in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Haven, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, as the said Evans may 
appoint (and also, if required, at the cities 
of Louisville and St. Louis but not 
* Life, VIII, v. 
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further South or further West, unless the 
special consent of the said Charles 
Dickens be first obtained), and at such 
intervals as the said Thomas C. Evans 
may appoint. Subject always to the con- 
dition that not fewer than four readings 
per week shall take place during the stay 
of the said Charles Dickens in America 
until the whole number of 80 be 
completed. 


In consideration of the said Sum of 
£10,000 paid beforehand in London as 
aforesaid, the said Charles Dickens agrees 
to surrender to the said T. C. Evans all 
the monies realised from the said 80 read- 
ings; all the personal and travelling 
expenses of the said Charles Dickens and 
his Secretary, and his Servant, being 
defrayed by the said T. C. Evans, includ- 
ing their passage money from England 
to America, and from America home to 
England. 


The said Charles Dickens agrees that 
a Policy of assurance on his life may be 
taken to be in force during the progress 
of the readings, by the said T. C. Evans 
to the amount of £10,000 in the first 
instance, with a decrease in that amount 
from month to month, during the four 
months or thereabouts over which the 
performance of this contract will extend, 
proportionate to the expected receipts 
from the readings; that is to say, the 
Policy to be for the first month for 
£10,000: for the second £7,500; for the 
third for £5,000: for the fourth for 
£2,500. The Policy to be deposited in the 
hands of a gentleman to be named by 
the said T. C. Evans upon the payment 
of the £10,000, to the said Charles Dickens 
as aforesaid. 


In case the said Charles Dickens shall be 
prevented by illness or any other cause, 
from performing the full amount of his 
contract, he hereby agrees to refund to 
the said T. C. Evans, a proportionate part 
of the said sum of £10,000. 


It is agreed between the parties that 
this conditional agreement shall remain 
valid for three months from the day of 
its date, also that the said T. C. Evans 
shall incur no liabilities and make no 
forfeiture to the said Charles Dickens 
beyond the forfeiture of this agreement 
in case he shall prove unable to pay the 
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said sum of £10,00 within that period of 

time.” 

Kept with this copy of the agreement, 
made by Dickens, there is one of Evans’s 
cards, with his address in England written 
underneath his name in Dickens’s hand, 
“9 Cleveland Row, St. James’s.” There is 
also a shorter and apparently earlier draft 
of the same agreement, with several correc- 
tions, in another hand. It may have been 
made by Arthur Smith, Dickens’s Reading- 
manager, whom he consulted about the pro- 
posed arrangements and left to treat with 
Evans. 

Nothing came of the agreement. Evans 
was merely a speculator. He admitted from 
the first that he was only an agent for 
others, and it was decided that, “ he should 
have some distinct business document to 
show them.”* No doubt the conditional 
agreement was the “ business document.” 

Early in July the letter to Forster shows 
that Dickens was still prepared for the 
agreement to be carried out; but by the 
end of the month he was writing to James 
T. Fields, “I do not regard it as being very 
probable that the said Evans will appear 
satisfactorily in the flesh or the spirit.”* 
He still, however, considered the possibility 
of going quite soon, or in a year’s time, 
and perhaps making his own arrangements. 

Finally, by the middle of August, he wrote 
to Wilkie Collins as if he had never seriously 
considered it at all: 

Evans of New York proposed that I 
should sign a conditional agreement to 
go to America for 80 Readings within a 
month after the receipt here of £10,000, 
if the said £10,000 were paid within three 
months of the agreement’s date. If not, 
contract to be void. This agreement he 
meant to sell in America, if he could, 
and get a profit on. Driven into a corner 
I thought of signing it, but Ouvry® was 
so strong against it, that I struck,— 
refused—and knocked the whole thing on 
the head, so that he is going back empty- 
handed.° 


* The text of the agreement is given with the kind 
permission of Sir Leslie Farrer, K.C.V.O.. the 
owner of the manuscript, and of Mr. H. C. 
Dickens. the present representative, in copyright, 
of the Dickens family 

*The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter 
Dexter, 1938. III, p. 91. 

“ Letters. II, p. 112. 

* His solicitor. 

* Letters, III, p. 115-6. 
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Dickens had had enquiries made about 
Evans in America, and had found that 
although nothing was known against his 
character, he had no capital whatsoever 
and was only “a kind of unaccredited 
agent.” He had bought and re-sold All the 
Year Round for six months, in America, 
in this manner; and Dickens wrote to Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton recommending him 
“to be very careful as to Mr. Evans of 
New York.”’ 

Many years later Evans gave a vague, 
unsatisfactory account of their association 
in a book of short personal sketches, Of 
Many Men, in which he says of Dickens: 


His recent domestic troubles, the 
establishment of a new periodical, All the 
Year Round, ... and other circumstances 
connected with his business affairs made 
it, in the opinion of his solicitor, unwise 
for him to think of visiting America at 
that time, and so, at his request, I can- 
celled a conditional contract which we 
had signed looking to the visit which he 
seemed anxious to make, and to abandon 
the idea of coming with reluctance. | 
paid him another visit in the ensuing 
summer, had a few pleasant weeks with 
him, and from that time saw him no 
more as I was abroad during his subse- 
quent visit to this country.” ° 


In April 1860, the Civil War had started, 
and the question of giving any readings in 
America could not even be considered for 
nearly five years. 

K. J. FIELDING. 


” Letters, III, p. 115. 
* Of Many Men, New York, 1888, p. 43. 


SOME EARLY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
IV 
(Continued from page 71) 


HoRTON 

84. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Learner, the Five Bells, Horton, begun 
23 March 1784. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 9 October 1800. 51 mem- 
bers are named in the rules. 


HUGHENDEN 


85. Hughenden Benefit Club. John 
Blackden, Treasurer. The only reference to 
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this society is in the Wycombe Bank ledger, 
where an account was opened on 27 April 
1822 by the deposit of £6:3:9 and closed 
on 10 May 1823 by the withdrawal of 


6:8:7. 

a. Hitchendon Poor Fund. Rev. R. C. 
Lander, Treasurer. Here again the only 
reference is the Wycombe Bank Ledger, 
where an account was opened on 8 June 
1822 by deposit of £20 and closed on 14 
December 1822 by withdrawal of £23:7:34. 
It is of course possible that this fund was 
merely a charity. 


IVER 


87. Friendly Society held at house of 
William Haydon, the George, Iver. A copy 
of the rules of this society exists containing 
the names of 57 members, but it is not 
known when these were approved by 
Quarter Sessions. It may be noted, however, 
that according to the Register of Victuallers 
Recognizances, William Haydon was land- 
lord of the Old George (sometimes called 
the George) from 1792 to 1814. No further 
record of this society, which may be identical 
with the Iver Benefit Society which appears 
in the printed list as registered 13 June 
1843 (Register No. 105). 


IVINGHOE 


88. Friendly Society held at the house of 
Joseph Wells, the Rose and Crown, Iving- 
hoe, begun 2 November 1795. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 7 April 1796 
No further record of this society. 

89. Friendly Society held at house of 
Thomas Tozer, the Kings Head, Ivinghoe, 
established 13 April 1816. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 16 July 1818. No 
further record of this society. 


LANGLEY MARISH 


9. Friendly Society held at house of 
William Silver, the Dolphin, Langley 
Marish. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 2 April 1818; these were signed 
by 25 members, of whom 18 were illiterate. 
(William Silver was landlord from 1798 to 
1818, according to the Register of Victuallers 
Recognizances. His house was at the 
extreme edge of Langley Marish parish at 
the junction of the Langley and Bath roads 
and was really at Slough. Richard Bentley 
makes reference to this house, which must 
hot be confused with the present Dolphin 
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on the Uxbridge road, in his Some Historic 
Inns of Slough, but does not mention the 
Friendly Society.) 


LITTLE MARLOW 


91. Wellington Benefit Society held at the 
Kings Head, Little Marlow. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions, 16 December 
1815. No further record of this society, or 
of any other society in Little Marlow down 
to 1875. 


LONG CRENDON 


92. Friendly Society of Tradesmen, held 
at the Eight Bell Tavern, Long Crendon. 
Rules dated January 1795 confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 14 January 1796. 96 mem- 
bers of the society are named. 

93. New Benefit Club held at the Eight 
Bells, Long Crendon. A copy of rules exists 
but without any indication of date or 
whether they were confirmed by Quarter 
Sessions. 

94. Friendly Society of Tradesmen held 
at the Angel Tavern, Long Crendon. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 3 November 
1794. No further record of this society. 


NEWPORT PAGNELL 

95. Society of Good Fellowship held at 
the Plough, Newport Pagnell. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 9 October 1800; 
these were signed by 52 members but owing 
to damage by water all the names are not 
decipherable. 


PENN 


96. Penn Friendly Society held at house 
of William Darvill, the Crown, Penn. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 1 May 1794. 
(No further record of this society or the 
next, nor of any other society in Penn down 
to 1875; J. G. Jenkins in his History of the 
Parish of Penn (1935) makes no reference 
to these societies.) 

97. Friendly Society held at house of 
Timothy Bovingdon, the Hit and Miss, 
Penn Street. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 15 January 1828. 


PITSTONE 

98. Friendly Society held at house of 
James Treacher, the Bell, Pitstone, estab- 
lished 6 May 1816. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 29 November 1817. No 
further record of this society. 
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PRESTON BISSET 


99. Friendly Society held at house of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claydon, the White Hart, 
Preston Bissett, instituted 11 April 1826. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 10 July 
1827. No further record of this society but 
it must have ‘faded out’ before 1837. 
According to the printed list the Preston 
Bissett and Chetwode Benefit Society held 
at the White Hart Inn, Preston Bissett, was 
registered on 17 October 1837 (No. 28) but 
an examination of the file relating to that 
society provides evidence that two societies 
were formed that year, viz. the Preston 
Bissett and Neighbouring Villages Friendly 
Society, held at house of James Cumber- 
land, the White Hart public house, Preston 
Bissett, established 7 August 1837, and the 
Preston Bissett and Chetwode Benefit 
Society held at the Old Hat public house, 
Preston Bissett, established 17 June 1837. 
The latter society was broken up in 1864. It 
may be noted that there are still two public 
houses in this village called the White Hart 
and the Old Hat. 


PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


100. Benefit Club or Society begun 
4 November 1765, held at house of Mrs. 
Ann Parish, the Cross Keys, Princes Ris- 
borough. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 16 January 1794. No further record 
of this society, which is the earliest estab- 
lished society in Bucks. so far discovered. 


QUAINTON 


101. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Simms, the White Hart, Quainton, 
begun 1 June 1812. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 August 1813. This 
society is identical with No. 6 in the printed 
list, which was registered 31 March 1831. 


STEEPLE CLAYDON 


102. Friendly Society held at house of 
Joseph Perkins, the Old Sportsman, Steeple 
Claydon, instituted 8 May 1826. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 9 March 1829. 
There is in existence a letter addressed to 
Mr. Dodge, jun. (probably the Clerk of the 
Society) which gives a list of the members 
and their ages. No further record of this 
society, which must have been broken up 
by 1837. According to the printed list a 
Friendly Society held at the Old Sportsman 
was registered 25 October 1837, but from 
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a printed booklet of rules issued in 1859 
this society was said to have been established 
on 3 June 1837. 


STONY STRATFORD 


103. Friendly Society held at house of 
Thomas Cumberland, the Crown, Stony 
Stratford, begun 10 July 1794. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 3 November 
1794. This society was not known to Major 
S. F. Markham (History of Stony Stratford, 
1948). An examination of the file at the 
Register of Friendly Societies reveals that 
this society is identical with Register No, 
270 (Friendly Society held at the Swan Inn, 
Stony Stratford—registered 6 December 
1870). A printed booklet of rules issued 
in 1858 gives a copy of the Clerk of the 
Peace’s certificate of 1794 showing that the 
society’s copy of the original rules was still 
in existence then. The society was dissolved 
in 1880. 

104. Female Friendly Society held at 
Stony Stratford. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 12 January 1804, and an amend- 
ment to rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
2 October 1818. This society was not known 
to Major Markham. It has now been proved 
that it is identical with No. 109 in the 
printed list, registered 27 October 1843, 
which was established on 30 May 1803 and 
dissolved in 1898. It may be noted that 
when this society was dissolved it had 39 
members, of whom 20 were no longer living 
in the locality. It was the dispersal of mem- 
bers which led to the destruction of many 
of these local societies. 


TINGEWICK 


105. Friendly Society held at the Royal 
Oak, Tingewick, commenced on the first 
Tuesday in June 1806. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 26 May 1810. From the 
file at the Register of Friendly Societies it 
has been found that this society is identical 
with No. 16 in the printed list (Benevolent 
Sick Society held at the Royal Oak Inn, 
Tingewick—registered 11 October 1834). 
This society was still in existence in 1847 
but had broken up by 1857. 


TWYFORD 


106. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Claydon, the Red Lion, Twyford, 
begun 6 May 1805. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 10 October 1811. No 
further record of this society. 
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WADDESDON 


107. Friendly Society held at the house 
of John Uff, the White Lion, Waddesdon. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 11 
January 1816. No further reference to this 
society. Was John Uff the husband of Mary 
Uff, whose doggerel invitation to drink still 
hangs at Crooked Billet, Ham Green, as 
recorded by Roscoe and others? The Uffs 
seem to have been a Waddesdon family, 
and Ham Green was then in Waddesdon. 


West WYCOMBE 


108. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Bigg, the Bricklayers Arms, Downley, 
West Wycombe. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 13 April 1809. No further 
reference to this society or the next one, 
or to any other society in West Wycombe 
down to 1875. 

109. Friendly Society of Tradesmen held 
at house of John Turfrey, the Black Boy 
and Unicorn, West Wycombe. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 16 July 1818. 
There is a printed booklet of rules in 
existence dated 1817, printed by E. W. 
Morris. 


WINSLOW 


110. Union Society established 4 January 
1808 at house of Mrs. Penelope Mayne, the 
Rose and Crown, Winslow. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 12 January 1809. 
No further record of this society. 

111. Friendly Society held at house of 
Richard Barton, the George Inn, Winslow. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 11 
October 1827. No further record of this 
society. 


WOLVERTON 


112. Woolverton Friendly Society held at 
house of Mark Elmes, the Plough, Woolver- 
ton End. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 17 July 1794. Signed by Edward 
Cooke, Secretary, i.e., the Rev. E. Cooke, 
Rector of Haversham (q.v.). It is not clear 
if this is the society referred to in a printed 
sheet of rules (16 by 204 inches) issued in 
1794: “ Articles and Rules agreed on by 
the Inhabitants of Woolverton, in the 
County of Buckingham, and others, who 
have formed themselves into a Society, for 
securing Relief... . Vestry Room, Wool- 
verton Church, April 20th 1794.” The 
Plough at Woolverton End was situated on 
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Watling Street and was sometimes con-- 
sidered as being in Stony Stratford. 


WooBURN 


113. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Hobbs, the Kings Head, Holtspur 
Heath, Wooburn, begun 10 January 1789. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 8 Octo- 
ber 1807. This is undoubtedly identical 
with No. 4 in the printed list (Benefit Society 
held at the Kings Head Inn, Holtspur Heath 
—registered 12 October 1830) which was in 
existence in 1843, but whose subsequent fate 
is unknown. 


(Concerning the two following Church 
Societies I asked the late Vicar of 
Wooburn, the Rev. F. A. Steer, if there 
was any additional information about them 
in the church records, but he tells me that 
not only is there nothing in these records, 
but he has never heard any reference to 
them.) 


114. Friendly Society held at Wooburn 
Church Vestry or a private house near the 
church. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 25 April 1811. It was stated that 
this society already had £100 invested at 
3 per cent., the Trustees being the Rev. 
Mr. Tyndale, James Pegg and William East. 
Mr. Tyndale is named as honorary member 
for life in consideration of a subscription 
of 5 guineas, four annual honorary members 
at 10s. 6d. are named and 66 benefit mem- 
bers. In the Wycombe Bank ledger an 
account for this society was opened on 20 
January 1821 by the deposit of £25, Mr. 
Tyndale being named as Treasurer, and a 
balance of £124:2:2 was carried forward 
in 1824 to the next ledger. This society 
is identical with No. 23 on the printed list 
(Wooburn Church Friendly Society held at 
Village school or Vestry, registered 27 Feb- 
ruary 1836), and a printed booklet of rules, 
dated 1836, is extant containing the names 
of 2 honorary and 89 benefit members. The 
subsequent history of this society is not 
known. 

The Rev. Thomas George Tyndale, M.A., 
was was the instigator of this society and 
the next, was presented to Wooburn 
Vicarage in March 1805 and with a short 
gap held it until 1835. Although he was 
not present at the preliminary meeting to 
consider the establishment of the Wycombe 
Bank, he was present on 8 April 1818 when 
the bank was formally established, and on 
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22 September 1818 he was elected to the 
General Committee. 

115. Friendly Society of Women, estab- 
lished at Wooburn, a.D. 1807. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 25 April 1811. 
It was stated that this society already had 
£100 invested at 3 per cent., the Trustees 
being the Rev. Mr. Tyndale, James Pegg 
and William East. Mrs. Tyndale is named 
as honorary member for life in considera- 
tion of a subscription of 5 guineas, and 
there are long lists of honorary annual mem- 
bers at 10s. 6d. and benefit members. 
Unfortunately the bottom part of the parch- 
ment is perished and some of the names 
have torn away, but the names of 10 
honorary members and 50 benefit members 
can be deciphered. This society does not 
seem to have lasted as long as the Men’s 
society, possibly because it had too many 
claims. An account was opened at the 
Wycombe Bank on 29 June 1822 by deposit 
of £20 and closed on 26 June 1824 by with- 
drawal of £11:7:84. No further record has 
been traced. 


WRAYSBURY 


116. Friendly Society held at house of 
Daniel Rosier, the Old George, Wyrardis- 
bury, begun 28 February 1795. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 6 October 1796, 
49 members being named, of whom Daniel 
Rosier is called the ‘ Father.” No further 
record of this society, or of any other society 
in this village, down to 1875. 

According to the Register of Victuallers 
Recognizances, Daniel Rosier was innkeeper 
in Wraysbury from 1769 to 1804 but his 
house was usually called the George, as it 
is to-day. 

LAURANCE M. WULCKo. 


(Continued from page 132) 
Europe as a human food while much of our 
own pre-1914 War agricultural economy 
was built up on the use of the imported 
supplies of grain for feeding livestock. 

Besides America and Europe the early 
Dutch settlers in South Africa took the plant 
there and almost at once it came to play 
a large part in the economic life of both 
the natives there and the settlers. 

Maize has become a plant of widespread 
importance and Dr. Finan’s painstaking 
work on its history in the great herbals will 
be welcomed by botanists and economic 
historians alike. 
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Readers’ Queries 





Lous DUTENS.—I am preparing a work 
on this French scholar, born at Tours 
in 1730. He lived for the greater part of 
his life in England, and died in London 
in 1812. He is chiefly known as the author 
of an edition of Leibniz and of a work 
on ancient anticipations of modern dis. 
coveries. Many well-known names were 
included in his list of correspondents: 
amongst others, Tichborne, Mann, Bute, 
Stuart-Mackenzie, Mitford, Walpole, etc. 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
possessing letters by the hand of Dutens 
would get in touch with me at 23 Oxford 
Road, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 


J. W. Lorimer. 


"THE REV. DANIEL FERGUSON— 

Born about 1780. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, 1798, Deacon, 1803, Rector of 
Broughton Sulney, 1807-8, Rector and 
Patron of Walkington, 1808-59. Buried at 
Walkington, 1859. Married Margaret Booth 
of Killerby (Catterick). 

Information sought regarding his father. 
According to the “ Records of the Clan and 
Name of Fergusson or Ferguson” (Edinb. 
1899) he was the son of Daniel Fergusson 
of Moulin, Perthshire, and at Walkington 
he bore the arms, etc., of the Atholl Fergus- 
sons. It is, however, impossible to find 
any record of a Daniel at Moulin, and the 
fact that the younger Daniel was sent to 
Cambridge would suggest that his father 
was then (i.e., 1798) resident in England and 
tolerably affluent. 

S.G.E.L. 


‘THE HUNGRY FORTIES.’—Could any 
reader inform me of an earlier usage 
of this (as applied to the 1840s) than Feb- 
ruary, 1904, when T. Fisher Unwin used 
it in a circular letter to the Press appealing 
for material which was issued later in ‘ 
year as a book called The Hungry Forties 
(ed. Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin). The nhrase 
does not occur in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 
W. H. CHALONER. 
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BATION FAMILY.—I should welcome 
particulars concerning this family, 
believed to be residents in the U.S.A. 


Ciantha Crouch, born 19 August 1833; 
baptised at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 14 
November, 1833; was the eldest sister of 
Cora Pearl, and appeared on the stage at 
Covent Garden. She married at Coupar 
Angus, Scotland, on 23 February, 1856, 
Henry Mawdsley, of Keithick House, son 
of James Mawdsley, farmer, by his wife 
Flizabeth (née Gandy). They had issue 
William James Mawdsley; Catherine; John 
Wilson Mawdsley; and Elizabeth. 


One of the Misses Mawdsley married a 
Mr. Batton and had issue, several children. 


WILFRED H. HOLpeEn. 


BISHOP PHILLPOTTS.—The _ contro- 

versy surrounding the death-bed con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Revd. Robert Stephen Hawker, the 
Cornish poet and vicar of Morwenstow, is 
well known. In the standard Life & Letters 
of R. S. Hawker by his son-in-law, C. E. 
Byles (London, 1906), there is reprinted a 
letter written by his old friend, William 
Maskell, after Hawker’s death. Maskell ex- 
presses some surprise at his reception into 
the Roman Church and says that, for his 
part, it was not absolutely expected. “On 
the other hand, when the late Bishop of 
Exeter died, I was very much surprised, and 
disappointed. My belief from his language 
and old conversations had long been that he 
would send for a priest” (op. cit. p. 649). 
Mr. Byles adds a footnote: ‘“ The fact that 
Mr. Maskell’s relations with Bishop Phill- 
potts were of a most intimate character lends 
weight to this remark.” The remark was 
a surprise to me for “Henry of Exeter” 
is usually thought of as the redoubtable 
defender of Anglican orthodoxy against 
both Rome and dissent. I should be 
interested to learn of any other evidence 
which substantiates or denies the remark 
made by Mr. Maskell. Maskell was the 
Bishop's former chaplain and, after his 
secession to Rome over the Gorham Judg- 


ment in 1850, remained a close personal 
friend. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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Replies 








THE LATER NON-JURORS (cxcvi. 61). 
—Some years ago, I purchased from 
a Cambridge bookseller a volume labelled 
Tracts on Baptism which may _ interest 
A.C.E. It contains a series of Non-Juring 
tracts, including several in denunciation of 
lay baptism. A number are by Dr. George 
Hickes and one is by Revd. Thos. Brett, 
LL.D. It bears the autograph of Wm. 
Maskell. Maskell, an eminent pioneer litur- 
giolist, was chaplain to Bp. Philpotts, 
“Henry of Exeter,” and went over to the 
Church of Rome in 1850 on account of 
the Gorham Judgment. He became subse- 
quently Deputy Lieutenant for Cornwall 
and lived at Bude Castle, which he restored. 
The volume is of some interest for the 
earlier Non-Juring period and the tracts date 
from between 1710 and 1713. So far as 
I know, it was unknown to either Canon 
Overton or Mr. Broxap in their studies of 
the Non-Jurors. Whilst I am _ writing, 
perhaps I may mention a volume of 
ecclesiastical interest which I discovered on 
a barrow in London many years ago. 
Poems by Frederick George Lee was pub- 
lished by Houlston and Stoneman of 
Paternoster Row in 1850 and is of excessive 
rarity. This copy is inscribed “‘ Henry Nut- 
combe Oxenham, B.A., from the Author, 
Oxford, MDCCCLII.” Oxenham became a 
prominent writer on theological topics and 
an ardent worker for the reunion of the 
Churches of England and Rome. Lee 
became a well-known author on ecclesias- 
tical and antiquarian topics. He was vicar 
of All Saints, Lambeth, until 1899 and 
achieved prominence through his association 
with the Order of Corporate Reunion. His 
memory is closely linked with the Sub- 
Tractarian movement in which he was a 
very prominent figure. He was, in many 
ways, a descendant of the Non-Jurors. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


IR JOHN RALSTON (cxcevi. 83).—In 
the pedigree of the Ralston of Ralston 
family I cannot find any member who had 
been created a peer, nor a holder of a 
Knighthood, but there is a John Ralston, 
a third son of Hew Ralston of that Ik, by 
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his wife Janet, daughter of Hamilton of 
Torrance. 

Hew died in August, 1613, at Woodside, 
leaving issue: Hew (his second son) and 
John (referred to above); his eldest son, 
Gavin, having died before him. 

Hew’s testament is recorded in the Com- 
missary Court of Glasgow, and his son John 
is mentioned. 

There is no further reference to John in 
the pedigree. 

As no other John is mentioned in the 
early 1600s, I incline to the belief that this 
John may be the gentleman your querist is 
looking for. 

Members of the family did go to America, 
but no dates are given, or Christian names. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


pack MONDAY (cxcvi. 39).—In English 

Calendar Customs, Volume III, pub- 
lished by the Folk-Lore Society, under the 
tenth of October there is a description of 
the Sherborne Fair and the entry 


. . . The fair is commonly known as 
Pack Monday Fair, and there is a tradi- 
tion that Abbot Peter Ramsam and his 
workmen completed the nave of the 
Abbey and kept a holiday on that day in 
1490, and that the name was derived from 
the men packing up their tools. ... (The 
History and Antiquities of Dorset, John 
Hutchins, 4 vols., vol. 4, Westminster, 
1873, p. 209, col. 2.) 


H. A. LAKE BARNETT. 


EREMY TAYLOR IN 1655 (clxx. 24).— 
In an article at this reference, Mr. 
E. S. de Beer went some way towards 
establishing more precisely the period of 
Jeremy Taylor’s imprisonment in 1655. He 
also remarked: “I have not noticed Heber’s 
reason for thinking that it was at Chep- 
stow that Taylor was imprisoned. .. .” Some 
confirmation for this assumption appears in 
a letter written by Dr. Henry Hammond 
to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, apparently from 
Westwood, 14 Sept., 1655:' “Dr Tayls 
book is matter of much discourse, & in 
that point of Orig:Sinn disliked by every- 
one, ... I wish with you hee would advise 
before hee runns these hazards. But I feare, 
it will not bee. Poor man hee is in affliction 
close at Cheepstow castle.” 


* B.M. MS. Harl. 6942, 124. 
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This seems conclusive: Hammond’ 
sources of information on all matter 
relating to the sequestered clergy wer 
usually reliable. But he throws no light 
on the reasons for Taylor’s imprisonment, 
The “hazards” he refers to were more of 


unorthodoxy. B. D. GREENSLADE, 


R ICHARD HUMPHRIES, PRIZE 

FIGHTER (cxcvi. 18).—Fred Henning 
in Fights for the Championship (c. 18%), 
wrote that Pearce Egan said ‘ Gentleman’ 
Humphries was born at Clapham, the son 
of a general dealer who supplied the Clap. 
ham Sect, but added another account which 
made him the son of a former army officer 
who had a post in the Pipe Office, and 
died leaving his son destitute. After his 
defeat by Mendoza at Doncaster in Septem. 
ber, 1790, Humphries retired from the ring 
and set up as a coal merchant in Adelphi, 
where he died in affluent circumstances in 
1827. 





G. O. RIcKworp. 


ABRAHAM LEACH (cxcvi. 62).—Two 
sons of Abraham Leach, of Monckton, 
Pembrokeshire, were at Charterhouse: 

Edward, b. Jan. 30, 1802. At Charter- 
house, June 1818 to Dec. 1819. 

John Frederick, 7th s., b. Nov. 11, 1804. 
At Charterhouse, Jan. 1819 to May 1823. 
B.N.C., Ox. B.A., 1827. M.A., 1831. 
Entered at the Inner Temple, 1827: called 
to the Bar, 1831. 

M. ARROWSMITH. 


MORE ROBIN HOOD BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(cxevi. 4).—Two additions to the list: 

Max Voegeli, Die abenteuerlichen Ge- 

schichten des Robin Hood, Aarau (Switzer- 
land), 1947. ; 

Robin des Bois, Traduction et Adaptation 

de G. Travers, Illustrations de E. Gire, 

Paris, 1946, 8vo, 190 pp. 

O. F. BABLER. 


OURCES WANTED (cxcv. 568).—I 
believe the expression “like Billy-oh 

to be derived from the Reverend Joseph 
Billio, noncomformist minister at Malden, 
Essex, from 1696 onwards. His energy and 
enthusiasm were proverbial. I cannot give 
any source for this statement, but the sub- 
ject was briefly discussed in John 0 
London’s Weekly dated 23rd June, 1950. 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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THE RISE OF PROVINCIAL JEWRY, by 
Cecil Roth. (The Jewish Monthly, 1950. 
9s.) 

JN Who's Who, Dr. Roth gives sleep as 

his recreation, but one feels that he 
cannot indulge in this pleasure as much 
as he would wish. Having a universal repu- 
tation for his works on Jewish studies, 

Dr. Roth puts us still further in his debt 

with the publication of this little volume 

which is of general interest as well as of 

t value to the local historian. The 
period 1740-1840 is that with which the book 
is primarily concerned, and the introduc- 
tion sets out the position of provincial Jewry 
in the reigns of the first two Georges and 
the subsequent establishment, due to 
economic changes, of communities in the 
new industrial centres. An isolated Jewish 
watchmaker and jeweller, for example, may 
have settled with his family in a small town 
in the mid-eighteenth century, and attracted 
others of the same religious persuasion; in 
this way, a small community would be 
formed. It was not until late in the nine- 
teenth century that a Sephardi community 
was established outside London except for 
the Montefiore family who took up residence 
at Ramsgate in 1822 and erected a syna- 
gogue in 1833. About twenty of the forty 
communities in Hanoverian England were 
in sea-ports from Bristol to Newcastle; 
others had spread out from London into 
the surrounding countryside where the 
wealthy had summer homes. At resorts like 

Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham, and Dover, 

Jews are found from a relatively early date, 

while at Portsmouth, Plymouth and Sheer- 

ness they took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for trade. The Jews in Gloucester 
are said to have been ousted by the influx 
of Quakers with their superior business 
ability. The only community with any claims 
to antiquity in Wales was at Swansea, and in 

Scotland at Edinburgh (both from about 

1780). With the exception of London, 

Liverpool is the only place to have had the 
istory of its Jewish population written 

comprehensively, but Dr. Roth has done 

an important work in rectifying past errors, 
ascertaining dates of settlement, and putting 
the whole question of provincial Jewry in 
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a true perspective. The main part of the 
text is arranged in alphabetical order of 
towns, there is a good index of personal 
and place-names and of subjects, and six 
pages of illustrations. One cannot fail to 
notice the longevity of several persons men- 
tioned in this book and to observe the 
unconscious humour of a Nottingham 
Minister who is said to have displayed a 
card in the local poultry store bearing the 
words ‘Rev. M. Marshall, Killer of the 
Jews.’ 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY—A SECOND CHRONICLE by 
Bernard Drew. (Printed by the Curwen 
Press.) 


HE importance of insurance in the 
economic life of England, so well 
recognized to-day, is not of recent origin. 
In many ways insurance societies have 
played an important role in the develop- 
ment of London as a national and inter- 
national monetary centre in the past two- 
and-half centuries. Some of these general 
aspects have been examined in a number 
of recent works, and Mr. Drew’s lively book 
on the London Assurance is a welcome 
complement to these studies. The author’s 
object has not been a “systematic and con- 
tinuous history,” but rather to present 
“ sidelights on the long history of the cor- 
poration, to illustrate something of the 
ever-changing conditions of business in the 
metropolis and to render in the process as 
definite a picture as possible” of the 
corporation. As such he has written an 
eminently readable book. 

The two corporations—the London and 
the Royal Exchange—were the last of a 
large number of insurance ventures pro- 
jected in the three decades of speculation 
which culminated in the South Sea Bubble. 
The first charter granted the London 
Assurance in June, 1720, was for marine 
insurances only, but a second charter 
obtained a year later enabled the newly 
established concern to enter the fields of 
life and fire insurance. Within a year the 
corporation was underwriting over a million 
pounds of marine risks and had established 
agencies for fire insurance in Ireland and 
in most of the important towns of England. 
After this initial activity, the subsequent 
development of the London Assurance in 
the eighteenth century was surprisingly slow. 
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As far as marine insurance was concerned, 
this feature, as with the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, was due to the fact that, like 
other eighteenth century corporations, the 
London Assurance was dominated by a par- 
ticular merchant “ interest ”°—ihe Huguenot 
element, with its business connections in 
France, Portugal, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Other merchant “interests” of 
London, who wished to enjoy the profits of 
marine insurance, underwrote their own 
risks as members of Lloyds Coffee House. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the two corporations underwrote only one 
twenty-fifth part of the total marine risks 
undertaken in London. 

The slow change in the organization of 
the corporation reflected this conservative 
rate of growth. In 1831 “ the entire business 
of the office was transacted by the 
extraordinary attendant (a Director), the 
secretary, the accountant, and about a 
dozen clerks.” Until well into the nine- 
teenth century, administrative decisions 
remained the prerogative of committees of 
Directors who met daily or weekly. The 
hierarchy of departmental and general 
managers came later, not only in the 
London Assurance, but in company 
organization generally. These stages in the 
development of the corporation are por- 
trayed against an interesting background of 
domestic history. Those who wish to know 
something of the inner workings, not only 
of an early insurance company, but also 
of an important business house in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, will find 
much of value in this book. 

As always with the archives of an old 
established concern, there are to be found 
some unexpected documents. The records 
of the London Assurance are no exception, 
and Mr. Drew’s last chapter deals with the 
minutes of a forgotten Royal Commission 
on the apportionment, between the captors 
and the “suffering merchants,” of prize 
money arising out of the War of Jenkin’s 
Ear. 

Mr. Drew’s work has been worthily pro- 
duced in a handsome book. 


MAIZE IN THE GREAT HERBALS, illus., 
pp. 191, by John J. Finan. (Waltham, 
Mass, U.S.A., Chronica Botanica; Wm. 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 
1950. Price $3.) 
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\WHEN Europeans first reached America 

maize had long been cultivated in the 
New World from the Islands of the West 
Indies to the mainland and throughout its 
vast dimensions. It was a staple among 
the natives and its cultivation and use was 
associated with many ancient traditions, 
ceremonies and rites, as Longfellow recorded 
in his Song of Hiawatha. 


Discoveries of hidden stores of this grain 
are said to have made it possible for the 
first settlers in New England to survive their 
first winter, and it was inevitable that such 
a valuable addition to the cultivated cereals 
should speedily be transported to Europe, 
There is indeed a legend that Norse 
explorers Karlsefin and Thorfin who reached 
the mainland of America about the year 
A.D. 1000 brought back ears of maize when 
they returned. 


Whether they did so or not the early 
printed Herbals both describe and illustrate 
the plant. Most of the writers of Herbals 
before Brunfels were satisfied to appeal to 
authority in their work, or in other words, 
to copy the verbal descriptions of plants 
from their predecessors or from classical 
sources. Similarly their illustrations were 
derivative and as they were copied time after 
time became “ little more than diagrams of 
the general appearance of plants and are 
often unrecognizable.” Brunfels broke away 
from this stultifying method and designed 
his illustrations from the actual plants in 
1530 and Fuchs continued this work on a 
larger and more elaborate scale in his De 
historia stirpium 1542. 


By this time two varieties of maize were 
recognized by the herbalists. One had an 
ear of about eight or ten rows with some 
‘flag’ leaves, few tassel branches and 4 
generally slender culm and lacking prop 
roots. Dr. Finan suggests that this type may 
have been introduced from the Caribbean 
by the Spanish explorers, though this type 
was called Turkish Corn and was supposed 
by the Herbalists to come from the Orient, 
via Greece or Asia Minor. It was certainly 
grown in Germany and the Low Countries 
only fifty years after the discovery of 
America. The other type known as Indian 
Corn was admittedly brought from America. 


The plant is of great economic importance 
and has been largely used in South Eastern 


(Continued on page 128) 
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